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The space that the Editor devoted last month to dreeing his own (and other 
people's) weird (not that he has received any denials, and some qualified support 
— no doubt from mavericks like himself, for the professional solidarity, or un- 
willingness to rock the boat by engaging in self-criticism, of University staff 
never ceases to amaze him) should have been devoted to the corrections required 
by one of the articles in the July number, which he prints immediately with the. 
habitual apologies to the particularly long-suffering author. 

P.98, 11, end of line 1, ‘sig-' : line 4 'Erxadie(i)es' : 14, 5 lines from end, 
‘Gymnopaidiai'; 'P.Poralla' for 'P,Poralla' : last §, 3 lines from end, for 're- 
lationship’ read ‘the nature of the relation’. 

P.99, %(a), line 4, insert comma after ‘in 420' and omit that after '(cf. Agesi- 
laos)' 3 lines further on : 2nd 9 in (a), line 2, for ‘interpretation’ read ‘read- 
ing, and they pass over in silence another possible interpretation of the phrase': 
‘of the words' is to be deleted, and so is the comma after it. At the end of that 
§ the reference to Xenophon is to HeZZ.5.4.22 & 32, not 22 & 23: last , (i), 
line 4, 'I hope' should be in parentheses not commas : line 8, ‘collectively- 
minded, Sparta', omit the comma : 3 lines from end, for ‘Pausanias' read ‘an un- 
corroborated historical assertion of Pausanias’. 

P.100, 11, lines 8 & 9, omit the 'that' before 'Lichas' after ‘believe’ and 
'thought' ; line 10, for 'Lichas role' read 'Lichas' rOle' : penultimate line, 
for ‘the Eleians' read 'Elis' : 92, line 1, for 'ZZ' read '¢Z' : last line, after 
‘in 397.' add 'I do not find either quite so easy to explain.’ : 7 (a), 3 lines 
from end, for 'citizen-grants' read ‘'citizenship-grants' : 15, line 2, for 'rath- 
er odd' read 'odd' : §(b), 5 lines from end, omit the comma and read ‘aware of 
but not inclined' : in the next line correct ‘'Saminas' to 'Samians'. 

P.101, 12, line 4, the reference in parentheses is to 'pp.387-8' : 13, last sen- 
tence, omit the commas after '395' and 'Haliartus' : 2 lines from end of page, 
omit commas after 'They do not' and ‘intended to'. 

P.102, 12, line 3, omit comma after 'objections' : 3 lines from end, substitute 
parentheses for commas round ‘to my knowledge’. 

Not all these corrections are material, but their implications for editorial 
practice will have to be discussed next month. 
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LeM 9,9(Nov.1984) Watt, Notes on Marttal 


W.S.Watt(Aberdeen): Notes on Martial Lom 9.9(Nov.1984), 130-131 
S.B. = D.R.Shackleton Bailey, CP 73(1978), 273-296. 


Spect. 9.1. praestittt exhtbitus tota tibt, Caesar, harena 
quae non promistt proelia rhinoceros. 

§.B. (p.273) objects that non is inconsistent with Spect.22.2, where the rhi- 
noceros is said to have promised; he therefore emends non to nova. I suspect that 
Martial meant that the rhinoceros praestitit proelia et quae promistit et quae non 
promisit, i.e. matora vel meltora quam promisit; cf. 8.49.9 grandia pollicttus 
quanto maiora dedisti! So the translation in the Nisard edition (Paris 1865), ‘a 
combattu au dela de ce qu'tl promettait'. 


Spect. 23.3. tlle tultt geminos factlt cervice tuvencos. 

tlle is Carpophorus; “having despatched one bull, the hunter twists round ... 
to destroy the other', S.B. (p.273), who proposes to replace tulzt (which ‘has al- 
ways defied interpretation') by ruct. Martial, however, never uses that verb trans- 
itively (intransitively it occurs seven times); so it is perhaps safer to read 
ferit. For ferire = ‘strike dead' see OLD, sense 3; and for the confusion of r and 
7 Housman, Class. Papers 161. 


Spect. 28.11. Fuctnus et ttigrit taceantur stagna Neronts: 
hane norint wmam saecula naunachtan 

The water spectacles given by Titus surpass the previous spectacles of Clau- 
dius (on the Lacus Fucinus) and of Nero. 

The two emendations which have won some favour are pzgr¢ (a humanist conjec- 
ture) and dirz (Heinsius). The former is supported by J.Delz, MH 28(1971), 58 
(‘die Naumachte Neros war offenbar eine lahme Angelegenheit'); this I find diffi- 
cult to believe. As for dirt, the corruption which it assumes is not easy (‘uwner- 
klarlich', Delz), but it was for a different reason that it was rejected by Housman 
(Class. Papers 713): 'The naumachia of Titus is not much extolled by saying that 
it is superior to the naumachia of one who was "“dirus". In order that Titus may be 
exalted by a comparison with Nero it is necessary that Nero, if possible, should 
himself be exalted first.’ But surely good shows can be given by a bad emperor; to 
argue otherwise is to expose oneself to Dr Johnson's derision (‘who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat'). Housman's own conjecture Teucré (of a Julian emperor de- 
scended from Venus and Anchises, by contrast with a Flavian emperor) has rightly 
been received with incredulity. As a palaeographical improvement on dirt I suggest 
taetrt, which is quite in keeping with Martial's other references to Nero, viz. 
Spect.2.3 fert regis; 7.21.3 Nero crudelia; 7.34.4 quid Nerone petus? The corrup- 
tion may be partly due to a recollection of tigris at Spect. 18.2. 


a a ie sole utttur Chartnus et tamen pallet. 
tingtt cutem Charinus et tamen pallet. 
cunnum Charinus lingtt et tanen pallet. 

cumnum lingtt Charinus, non fututt. nullum ergo tmpendit semen, neque est 
causa cur ste palleat ut tt qui, dun nimio veneris usut indulgent, carent eo san- 
guine qut ad reparandum semen abit. quae inter semen sanguinemque intercedat 
necessttudo exponunt Aristoteles (Part.An. passim) alitque. rem intellegebant 
prtorun saceulorum editores, hariolantur hodie quidam virt doctt et ad hune locun 

et ad Iuvenalis Sat.1.42. 

2.46.5. atque unam vestire trtbum tua candida possunt, 

Apula non uno quae grege terra tultt. 

A reading which has been queried by J.D.Duff and emended by J.P.Postgate (at- 
que ommem), S.B. (p.275: plusque unam) and L.Hakanson (Phoenix 36[19821, 241: at- 
que tuam) is not likely to be convincingly defended. But it may be possible to sug- 
gest a more convincing emendation that they have done: et quam non (with a question- 
mark after tulzt). As Hakanson points out, anticipation of the pentameter, where _, 
uno follows non, has presumably played a part in the corruption. 


6.44.3. omntbus adrides, dicterta dicts in omnis; 
ste te convivam posse placere putas. 

For good reasons S.B. (p.279) proposes to change onmmibus adrides to omnis tr- 
tdes, but (according to Friedlaender's Index) ¢rrtdére does not occur in Martial. 
So derides (seven examples) is probably safer and not difficult palaeographically; 
e.g. at 10.12.3 dimttto has become admitto in one branch of the tradition. 


Jones, Petronius 9.10 - 10.1 LOM 9, 9(Nov. 1984) 


9.61.7 hesternisque rubens deiecta est herba coronis 
atque suas potuit dicere nemo rosas. 
o dilecta deis, o magni Caesaris arbor etc. 
detecta vel delecta codd. 

On a plane-tree planted by Julius Caesar at Corduba; when it has been the 
scene of revels, rose-garlands can be seen there next day. 

detecta est cannot mean 'strewn'; it must mean ‘bent down', ‘flattened’. Her- 
aeus refers to Caesar, BG 6.43.3 frumenta ... imbribus procubuerant, of crops be- 
ing flattened by rain-storms; but it is difficult to believe (with Friedlaender) 
that rose-garlands could be said to flatten grass. Friedrich (PhtZoZ.68[19091, 112) 
imagines grass flattened by the revellers themselves lying on it (coronts being 
governed by rubens only), but there is nothing in the context to suggest this. I 
therefore agree with those who think detecta corrupt; déstineta and denicta have 
been Suggested, but the meaning demanded by the context is ‘covered’, as in a simi- 
lar ‘morning-after’ scene described in a fragment of Cicero preserved by Quintilian 
8.3.66 humus erat inmunda, lutulenta vino, coronis languidulis ... cooperta. The 
obvious word iS contecta, but how could this have become detecta or delecta? Through 
anticipation of dilecta in line 19. 


10. 65.3 extmit aut reficitt dentem Cascellius aegrun, 
infestos oculis uris, Hygine, pilos; 
non secat et tollit stillantem Fannius uvan. 

"How you can remove a suppurating uvula without cutting it I don't know, and 
I doubt if even Fannius could have told us. Nor, if you could, would this be Mar- 
tial's Latin for it. Read insecat, "cuts into", or possibly consecat, "cuts off"', 
A.Ker, CQ 44(1950), 21. I suggest os secat, which is preferable palaeographically 
(the corruption having started with haplography of s): and os follows naturally 
after dentem and oculis. Note also Pliny, WH 22.31 uvas in ore, 34.109 uvas oris. 


42.38,3 crine nitens, niger unguento, perluctdus ostro, 
ore tener, latus pectore, erure glaber. 

A broad chest ‘is not characteristic of a fop', S.B. (p.293), who would there- 
fore replace Zatus by Zevis (his other suggestion, Zabris, spoils the structure of 
the two lines: six adjectives each with its own noun in the ablative). Palaeograph- 
ically easier than Zevzs would be Zactens, ‘milk-white'. The word is not found in 
this sense, but it is used of a girl's nipples by Catullus 64.65 and of a boy's 
nipples by Petronius 86.5; compare also Martial 14.149.2 niveo pectore (of a girl). 


12.61.1 versus et breve vividunque carmen 
in te ne facian times, Ligurra. 
versus iS intolerably lame, in view of the rest of the line. One would expect: 
another adjective agreeing with carmen, such as argutwn, which Martial uses of his 
own epigrams at 1.1.3 argutis eptgranmaton libellis. 


Copyright (C) 1984 W.S.Watt. 


F.JONES(Cape Town): 4 note on Petrontus 9.10 - 10.1 LCM 9.9(Nov.1984), 131 


In 9.4-5 Encolpius hears that his frater has found his Tarquin. Accordingly 
he makes threatening gestures and a vituperative speech to which Ascyltos responds 
in kind and at greater length. Then subduxti te, Encolpius says, a preceptoris co- 
loquio (9.10). This is grossly anticlimactic (no necessary harm in that alone), 
but also irrelevant to the matter in hand. Unless, that is, we regard the sentence 
as broken off by Ascyltos' interruption (= 'Of course, what else?') before Encolp- 
jus has had time to express the point he is leading to (easily drawn from the con- 
text): 'subduxtt te' inquam 'a praeceptorts colloquio — ' 'quid ego, 

homo stulttssime, facere debut, ..... ?' 
It is worth pointing out that Encolpius is very soon to be outmanoeuvred by Ascyl- 
tos again (in 10.6 and 11.2-4), again in connexion with Giton, 

Petronius is lavish with inquit (e.g. 8.1-2), and perhaps its absence here en- 
hances the speed of Ascylitos' anticipation. 

On subduxisti ... colloquio note Gonsalius de Salas, Commenta: 
subintellegit, ut Gitonem quaereret, and Ascyltos ... telum... avertit, quod cal- 
lide etiam non vult agnoscere. 


Copyright (C) 1984 F.Jones 
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JANE F.GARDNER(Reading): A family and an inheritance: the problems of the 
P widow Petronttla. LCM 9. 9(Nov.1984), 132-133 


In A.D. 147, Petronilla, a Roman woman married to Herennius and living in 
Egypt, became a widow. She was immediately faced with a number of problems, some 
of which can be pieced together from surviving fragments of the dossier of corre- 
spondence involved, published by U.Wilcken, Archiv fiir Pap. 3(1906), 368-379. C. 
Wehrli has recently published another portion, Z2PE 47(1982), 255-258 

The first matter was fairly straightforward. A guardian (tutor) must be ob- 
tained for her young son, Lucius Herennius. She wrote to the turtdicus, Calvisius 
Patrophilos, asking for one to be appointed, and .suggesting two men, both land- 
Owners and ex-gymnasiarchs. Calvisius referred the matter to Ptolemais, strategos 
of Aphroditopolis, who might be presumed to have local knowledge of individuals. 
Ptolemais wrote consulting his colleague Maximus, in the Heraclides district of the 
Arsinoite region, and then replied to Calvisius, recommending Aelius Apollonius as 
the more reliable of the nominees. 

The second matter was more difficult. Petronilla was pregnant. If her husband 
had known about the pregnancy and had made provision in a will for an unborn child, 
jt might seem that there should be no problem; posthumous children were allowed to 
be sut heredes (Gaius, Inst.2.156ff.; 183; D.28.2.27). Even if Herennius had left no 
will, the magistrate could decide whether the date of the child's birth was compat- 
ible with its having been conceived in wedlock; up to ten months after the husband's 
death was allowed (D.38,16.3.11). 

However, in A.D. 130 a new set of rules, replacing an earlier, possibly Trajan- 
ic, senatusconsultwn, had been introduced to the praetorian edict (D.25.4.1.10; A. 
Metro, Synteleta V.Arangto Rutz II [1964], 944-957). If a woman declared after her 
husband's death that she was pregnant, then she must notify interested parties twice 
within the month after the death, so that they might send persons to examine her, 
if they wished to do so. ‘Interested parties' were defined as those to whose inter- 
est it was that she should have no children, or who were entitled to the whole es- 
tate or a part of it, either under a will or on intestacy (D.25.4.1.12) — that is, 
the dead man's other children and relatives, in the first instance. In Petronilla's 
case, her husband's family seem to have decided to be awkward (and it may be noted 
that she did not ask for any of them to be appointed tutor to her son). The dossier 
includes part of a letter from Petronilla to Calvisius, reporting that she has been 
to see the woman to whom he instructed her to go. The latter has sent a report to 
him, saying that she has examined Petronilla, together with a midwife (midwives are 
mentioned only three times certainly, with a possible fourth, in papyri; see the 
commentary on P. Oxy. 51.3620), and found her to be pregnant. The woman herself is 
not able to have Petronilla at her house for her confinement; however, she under- 
takes to monitor the course of the pregnancy, to ascertain that Petronilla continues 
to carry the child to term, and that nothing happens to Petronilla through her own 
fault (the implications of this last phrase are worth pondering). 

The relatives seem to have insisted on the curtdicus setting the procedure in 
motion, according to the regulations. These stated (D.25.4.1.10) that Z¢berae dun- 
taxat quinque (apparently interpreted as ‘up to five') should examine the woman. 

The confinement was to take place in the house of a respectable matron, to be ap- 
pointed by the praetor. Thirty days before the anticipated date of confinement, the 
expectant mother must notify the interested parties, so that, if they wished, they 
could send persons to be present at the delivery. All entrances but one to the la- 
bour room must be boarded up. Three free men and three free women ‘with two compan- 
ions each' {bints comitibus — this seems to apply to the women only; even so, that 
would make a total of twelve!) were to keep watch outside the door. Whenever the ex- 
pectant mother went into that room, or any other, or.went to the bath, these guards 
could search the place first, if they wished. They could also search anyone else go- 
ing in, either to the room or to the house. 

Apart from being stuffy, with its boarded-up doors and windows, the labour room 
would also be pretty crowded. The rules said that when labour started the woman must 
notify the interested parties so that they could send people to be present at the 
delivery. They might send up to five free women, 'so that, besides two midwives, 
there shall not be present in the room more than ten free women nor six female 


Gardner, The problems of Petrontlla LCM 9.9(Nov.1984) 


slaves' (Soranus, Gynaec.1.69, recommends that three women should be in attendance 133 
along with the midwife to help support the woman [in a seated position] during de- 
livery). The arithmetic here is baffling; are we meant to be adding these five to 

a selection of the women from outside, plus their companions, popping in and out 

from time to time during the hours of labour, and counting heads now and again to 

make sure that they add up to no more than eighteen including the midwives? They 

would have plenty of light for counting, for the rules also specified that there 

must be at least three lights in the room, 'for the reason that darkness is better 
fitted for the substitution of a child’. 

The last phrase reveals the reason for all this fuss. Every care must be taken 
to avoid the possibility of a pregnancy being faked or an infant smuggled into the 
labour room, Death was the penalty for a midwife caught abusing her trust in this 
way (Paul, Sent.2.24.9). The child was to be shown to the interested parties, or 
their representatives, when it was born. Even after its birth, precautions were ta- 
ken against substitution. In the absence of any instructions from the father, the 
magistrate was to appoint someone in whose home the child was to be reared. This 
person (the text uses the masculine) was to produce the child for inspection twice 
a month for the first three months, once a month for the next three, every two months 
unti] it was a year old, and thereafter every six months until it should be able to 
speak. Whether the mother was allowed to remain with her child is not stated. 

If this was the progress of events on which poor Petronilla was having to em- 
bark, she was in for an unhappy time. Nor was this the sum of her distresses. Recent- 
ly, more than eighty years after J.Nicole first published parts of the dossier (see 
_Wilcken 368), C.Wehrli (ZPE ¢7[1962], 255f.) has published another part. From this it 
appears that even more trouble beset her. The text is fragmentary, but there is 
mention of relatives kata gynaikogenian, ‘in the female line', the Antonii, Dio- 
genes and X (name missing). Petronilla asks the magistrate's protection. She anti- 
cipates that they are going to accuse her of motheia (‘illegitimacy’) — in con- 
text, this probably means that they will accuse her of having a child of which her 
husband was not the father. Perhaps they were going further, and casting doubt upon 
the paternity of her son, Lucius Herennius. 

The Antonii, related 'in the female line' may have been relatives of Petron- 
illa's mother-in-law. A tablet in Latin, dating to between A.D. 126 and 132, records 
the grant by the prefect of Egypt of a tutor to Erennia Antonia, daughter of Lucius 
Erennius Valens (H.A.Sanders, AJA 46[1942], 94-98). The dates would allow this to 
be a sister of Petronilla's husband, and her mother may have been an Antonia. The 
Antonii could be pressing the claims to Herennius' estate of his mother and/or his 
sister. 

Whether Herennius left a will is not known. The fact that he had nominated no 
tutor for his young son suggests that there was no will. Young Lucius and the unborn 
child were the sui heredes. Perhaps the family were trying to claim the inheritance 
on intestacy, To do that, however, they would have had to attack the paternity of 
the boy Lucius as well; and Petronilla's mother-in-law would have had to have had at 
least three children herself, so as to qualify for the zus liberorwn. Under the sen- 
atusconsultum Tertullianun, of Hadrianic date, a mother who had the zus Ztberorwn 
could succeed to her child on intestacy. However, if her dead son had children, they 
excluded her, and all other heirs. If he had brothers and sisters, they excluded her. 
If he had only sisters, they shared with the mother (Inst.3.3.2&3; D.38.17; M.Mein- 
hart, Dte Seta. Tertullianun u. Orfitianun in threr Bedeutung f. das klass. ROmtsche 
Erbrecht [Graz 1967], specially chapter II). The apparent absence of a tutor legit- 
¢imus for young Lucius suggests that his father had no brothers surviving him. So, 
mother-in-law and any sisters there might be could share the inheritance between 
them, if they could oust young Lucius as well. 

We do not know whether they succeeded. Four years after the death of Petronil- 
la's husband, a Lucius Herennius Valens, husband of Marcia Athenais, died at Arsi- 
noe leaving an infant daughter. Herennia Helene (PSI IX.1027 = FIRA III, no.59). If 
this was Petronilla's older child, he would have to have married and died very young; 
perhaps he was a relative... 


Copyright (C) 1984 Jane F.Gardner 
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134 H.J.BLUMENTHAL(Liverpool): The order of Aeschylus, Choephori 1-9 
: LOM 9.9(Nov.1984), 134-135 


OPESTHS “Eoyuf xSdvie, narom. énontetwv xpd, 
Goethe Yevod pou ovuuaxdc Tal touuevp- 
Tw yao é¢ yfiv tiivde wal HaTEOXOUGL 
* * 


tiuBou &’ én’ SxS tHSe unotoow natpi 
wAvEetv, dxotcaL 5 
* * * 
< > TAduauiov “Ivdax Spemtieiov, 
TOV Gebtepov 5é TOVSE TeVOnTIPLOV 
* * 


ob yoo nopiwy Guw&a odv, mitep, udpov 
00S’ €Eétevva yet’ én’ Exo vexnood 
* * * 
Aeschyli septem quae supersunt tragoedias ed. D.L.Page, OCT 1972 


These lines have almost invariably been printed in this order (Wecklein reports 
Hartung as placing 6-7 after 9) since they were first added to our texts. It appears 
to be based on nothing more than the chronological order of their rediscovery, first 
1-5 (Canter) then 6-7 (Stanley) and finally 8-9 (Dindorf). Only the place of 1-3 
seems secure (see below). The purpose of this note is to suggest that there may be 
at least equally good reasons for adopting an order other than the traditional one 
for 4-9. The case for the proposed reordering would be stronger if there were less 
ambiguity about the significance of the mAduquov ... mevontiovov of 6-7. It is based 
on the hypothesis that the lines in question are part of a representation of rites 
for the dead which Orestes' absence had prevented him from performing. Some or other 
of them have of course been used from time to time as evidence for, or illustration 
of, such rites (cf. e.g. M.Alexiou, The ritual lament in the Greek tradition [Cam- 
bridge 1974], 4ff.) but, as far as I can ascertain, they have not been taken togeth- 
er as the remains of an ordered sequence. 

The position of 1-3 is reasonably secure, since in the prologue contest in Ari- 
stophanes' Frogs where they are quoted the one sample which comes from an extant 
play whose MSS are not defective at the start does use the first lines (Frogs 1232f. 
= Euripides 27 1f.), several of the other Euripidean ones are parallel to the open- 
ing lines of plays we have and the scholia on four of these identify them as dpxr of 
their plays (ad 1182, 1211, 1225, 1244; cf. further G.W.Bond, Euripides’ Hypstpyle 
[Oxford 1963], 53f.). That Aristophanes' &€ “Opeotetag (line 1124) refers to the 
Choephort is also clear (cf. T.G.Tucker, Aeschylus, Choephort (Cambridge 1901], App. 
1, pp.239-240, and L.Radermacher, Aristophanes’ Frdsche [Vienna 1921], ad 1124). 

From this point on uncertainty reigns. It is by no means clear that 4-5 should 
follow 1-3, as is recognized by the lacuna in most editions. Let us leave them for 
the moment and attend to 6-9. It is these lines which most clearly suggest the hypo- 
thesis that Orestes is going through or actually performing acts appropriate to 
death and burial. If it is correct, we must ask what would be the most appropriate 
order in view of the actions the lines recall. These are four, lamentation, two of- 
ferings — if that is what they are — of locks of hair, and the stretching out of 
snes “ the ekphora, the corpse's departure from its home to the site of the actual 

uneral. 

The first in order, in real life, was the lamentation. That began at the pro- 
thests, the wake held over the duly prepared body. At some stage it may have become 
‘confined to it (cf, the late 5th century [Gg 12 5.593 = F.Sokolowski, Lots sacrées 
des cités grecques [Paris 1969], no.97a, from Iulis on Ceos, quoted in translation 
by D.C.Kurtz and J.Boardman, Greek burtal customs [London 1971], 200f.; and later 
Plato, Laws 959e-960a) and the graveside (cf. Alexiou 14ff.), but we do not know 
that that was so at Athens in the mid 5th century, or, of course, that it would have 
been applicable to a mythical event portrayed in the theatre — a reservation which, 
at the risk of stating the obvious, must apply to all of what follows. But we may be 
sure that the lamentation began before the funeral, whether’or not it accompanied it 
(see further E.Reiner, Die rituelle Totenklage der Griechen [Stuttgart 1938], 51-53). 
Since it begins before the ekphora the order ob ... Guwha ... o06°E€éterva xeip” én” 
éugoos will represent the actual order in which these actions were performed. The 
stretching out of hands is an old ritual gesture already portrayed on some geometric 
vases. There is some evidence. that it belonged to the prothests rather than the ek- 
phora (cf. G.Ahlberg, Prothesis and Ekphora in Greek geometric art [Gothenberg 1971], 
1.89-91, 261-266; Kurtz and Boardman 144) but our lines clearly associate it with 
the latter, as do, though less decisively, Euripides, Alcestis 767-8 
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T 6° x Eduaw BEBnxev, 005’ é~eonduny 

00S’ éEEterva xeTo’ ... 
the scholion on which preserves them: as a matter of fact it almost certainly be- 
longed to both (if the next words in the Alcestis, ... émo.piXuv éuhv Stonoivav, in- 
dicate that Admetus would have followed the corpse lamenting, they would show that 
lamentation during the ekphora was still possible). In any case the lines from the 
Choephori refer to proceedings both at and, probably, before, the corpse's departure 
in a funeral procession. 

Lines 6-7 are usually taken to refer to two offerings of hair, one to the river 
Inachus and the other to Agamemnon. If that is what they are, the offering to Agam- 
emnon should be part of the funeral, or even of a later rite. Then it should succeed 
the procedures referred to in 8-9. But there are difficulties. Hair is not a normal 
funeral offering, and inscriptions which list offerings to the dead do not normally 
— or ever — include it (cf. e.g. E.Freistedt, Altchristliche Totengedachtnistage 
und thre Beztehung 2un Jensettsglauben und Totenkultus der Antike [ Minster 1928), 
90ff.). As an offering it is associated rather with rites de passage, with marriage 
for women (cf. W.Burkert, Homo Necans [Berlin 1972], 74 & n.20) and, specifically 
at Athens, entering the ephebate for men, or otherwise coming of age elsewhere (cf. 
M.L.West, Hesiod, Theogony [Oxford 1966], ad 347; on.the parallelism between the 
cutting of hair on the two occasions cf. L.Deubner, Attzsche Feste [Berlin 1932], 
233-234). In that context the association with a river is appropriate, and Orestes 
may be remedying another omission resulting from his exile. Yet we cannot be sure 
that the mAdxoqiog mevontiptoc refers to an offering rather than the cutting or 
tearing of hair as a sign of mourning (cf. Euripides, AZe.512f., HF 1390, Phoen. 
322f.), which would relate to the prothesis. On the other hand the conjunction with 
the dedication to the Inachus does suggest that we are dealing with a formal act. 
Its association with funerals and worship of the dead does, however, seem to belong 
to literary accounts of mythical scenes, and notably to the three Orestes plays and 
the Iliadic funeral of Patroclus at I.23.140-153. Though here only one lock is in- 
volved, we have the same combination of an offering to a river and a dead person, 
and it might well have been the model for Aeschylus (cf. U.von Wi lamowi tz-Moellendorf, 
Die Glaube der Hellenen I [Berlin 1931, repr. Basle 19563, 300 n.4). The Homeric 
poet provided an explanation of the rededication to Patroclus of the lock intended 
for the Spercheius. We cannot know if Aeschylus in turn explained his dual dedica- 
tion, though critics have often felt the need to do so. It is at least as likely 
that the real explanation is simply that Aeschylus is, however loosely, following 
Homer. If it is right that Aeschylus’ lines are based on Iliad 23, that would streng- 
then the likelihood that we are dealing with a formal offering (other Homeric pass- 
ages connecting death and the cutting of hair are rather about mourning, cf. 0.4. 
197f., 24.46, as are those about tearing it, cf. I.18.27, 22.406). And if so, that 
should be made at the grave, which in an actual funeral would be reached at the end 
of the ekphora, thus indicating that 6-7 should follow 8-9. 

We must now return to 4-5. Here one can do no more than to suggest a possibil- 
ity in line with the idea already put forward. If Orestes is meant to be seen as un- 
able to begin his appeal to Agamemnon, and subsequently lay claim to his inherit- 
ance (for a later illustration of this point cf. Isaeus 4.19), before he has, at 
least symbolically, carried out his filial duties to his dead father, then these 
lines would be more appropriate after 6-7, and therefore, with the reordering sug- 
gested, after 8-9 as well. Since the whole scene takes place at the tomb, one can 
hardly say that 4-5 should come last because the grave is only reached at the end 
of the funeral procession, but perhaps the audience was meant to imagine progress 
to it while the neglected ceremonies were being recalled or re-enacted. If so, a 
statement by Orestes of the need to fulfil his obligations might be a suitable fill- 
ing for the first lacuna. Should we then read as follows? 

OPEDTHE “Epui) xSdévie, natpp’ Enontetwy uod™m, 
owe yevod yo. otmpaxdc tT’ al toueyp: 
Thm yao éc Yfiv THVvée Wal HOTED KOLO 


ob yoo THpiY Guwka ody, miitep, LdpOV 
00S’ Fé teva xeTo’ én” Expooh venood 
* * * 
< > TAdxapiov “Ivy Sperttipiov, 
tov Sevtepoy &é TdovSe nevonTHPLoOV 
* * Cy 
TOUBoU 8’ én’ SyxSp HSe unovoow natpi 
wAveLtv, dxotcoa 
* 
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CAROL G.THOMAS(Washington, Seattle): More on bull-leaping/tossing 
LCM 9.9(Nov.1984), 136-137 


A paper by the editor of ZcM prompts me to test an hypothesis of my own. At 
the Cambridge Colloquium on Minoan Society in 1981, John Pinsent addressed the 
subject of bull-leaping, repeating M.I.Finley's call for a new scrutiny of the re- 
presentations of the Minoan bull sport (0.Krzyszkowska & L.Nixon, edd., Minoan Soc- 
tety (Bristol 1983], 259-269). An incentive for such a scrutiny is Pinsent's close 
analysis of several examples where the human figures appear to be tossed — and 
possibly gored — rather than negotiating carefully-contrived acrobatic feats. Pin- 
sent concluded his remarks by arguing that: ‘Only a detailed analysis and classifi- 
cation of all the material in the manner of Ucko will afford a firm basis for de- 
termining whether ‘bull-leaping' is a modern myth, and all representations [are] 
really of tossing and goring, or whether Minoans really did leap over bulls and re- 
present this activity on vases, frescoes, and seals' (269). 

A final verdict must remain pending until the evidence is classified anew. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the significant role that ‘leaping’ enjoyed in Minoan 
society indicates that it held a functional role in the culture and was not simply 
an artistic creation. Thus there is a second level to the question of the bull ac- 
tivity: what occasioned it? From a modern perspective many view the perilous acti- 
vity as a sport akin to bull-fighting. Quite as regularly a ritual explanation is 
advanced. I would suggest that both motives — sport and ritual — are present a- 
long with yet another dimension, a practical factor derived from the Minoan con- 
cept of deity and from the physical environment of the eastern Mediterranean. Ac- 
cording to this view, Pinsent's question of accidental or purposeful activity can 
also be answered; substitution of ‘and' for ‘or' seems to be in order. 

Minoan deities are depicted in a variety of forms: anthropomorphic, zoomor- 
phic and aniconic representations all are found. Miniature art particularly is in- 
terpreted as indicating scenes of divine epiphany. There seems to be special reli- 
gious significance in representations of snakes, birds, certain wild beasts (goats 
and lions) and some domesticated animals (cows and bulls especially). Finally, ob- 
jects such as the double axe and horns of consecration carry a symbolism that may 
represent talismanic power. Although there exists no catalogue quantifying all 
types of repesentations, it is safe to conclude that they were of roughly compar- 
able importance: the Minoan view of deity was multiform. 

A case in point is that of the bull, represented in every artistic medium: 
frescoes, ceramic products, metal sculptures and reliefs. Nor is there a single 
guise to the depictions: the bull is botn a wild beast and a domesticated animal, 
peaceful and charging, being sacrificed and very much alive in scenes of 'bull- 
leaping’. Not only the animal but its horns play a prominent role in Minoan art 
and architecture pointing to the correctness of Guthrie's conclusion that the bu- 
crania ‘were believed to impart the nwnen of, and hence to symbolize, a deity who 
must therefore, one would have thought, have been imagined in bull-form' (ca# II.2? 
{Cambridge 1975], 875). The merging of animal and human form is aptly demonstrated 
in the bull-headed human figures shown on Minoan seals — the Minotaurs of later 
legend. Like other animal- or bird-headed creatures, the Minotaurs are most regu- 
larly interpreted as demons, not gods. 

Nevertheless, deity could be represented in human form; goddesses predomin- 
ate but youthful male gods appear to be represented as well. We are in no position 
to attach proper names to these representations except by inference from later evi- 
dence and, less certainly, from the specific data of the Linear B records at Knoss- 
os. That evidence — indirect though it may be — suggests that some of the gods of 
the Classical period were known in the Bronze Age culture of Crete, at least in the 
late Minoan period. Zeus and Poseidon are named on Knossos tablets (Poseidon KN X 
5560 & V 52; Zeus E 842, F 51, FP 5 V 1523); a number of later myths involve a Cre- 
tan Zeus. I suggest that a concept of male deity, embodying attributes later assoc- 
jated with both Zeus and Poseidon, offers an explanation of the bull ritual. 

Zeus, the sovereign sky god of the Indo-Europeans, reigned over elements of 
nature as wielder of the thunderbolt and cloud-gatherer and he came to exercise 
authority over the institutions of men and gods. This father/king of gods and men 
was joined to another, quite different deity of Minoan religion and, in the process 
of assimilation, the Indo-European deity acquired new attributes and took on a 
character as distant from the Indo-European conception of Zeus as sky cults are 
from chthonic cults. Fertility and mystery are elements associated with the Cretan 
deity who was subsumed in the later figure of Zeus. It is especially in tales link- 
ed to Crete that Zeus is associated with the bull, as in the myth of Europa. 

To Greeks of the historical period, Poseidon was a god of the sea and of earth- 
quakes, frequently associated with horses, as Hippios Poseidon, and with bulls, as 
his gift of the splendid bull to Minos illustrates. He too may have been in origin 
an Indo-European deity brought to the Aegean region by immigrating Greek speakers. 
It would have been in his new home that Poseidon acquired his link with the sea, 
perhaps by an enlargement of his sphere much as the domain of Zeus was increased. 

The pieces of the puzzle, then, are these: 

1. A Minoan concept of deity that could be symbolized in animal, human or aniconic 
form, 
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2. Prominence of bulls in Minoan art where humans and bulls are often shown together 137 
in scenes of repose, controlled sport or uncontrolled combat between man and beast. 

3. A later concept of male deity linked with the sea, earthquake and weather where 
the force of deity was often represented in the form of a bull or a horse. 

Is it possible to join these pieces to create a picture of ‘bull-leaping' that 
incorporates all these elements: sport and ritual, deliberate leaping and unintention- 
al tossing? It goes without saying that control over the forces of weather was essent- 
ial to the agricultural societies of the Bronze Age. As crucial — and even less pre- 
dictable in the eastern Mediterranean — was the potential of earthquake. Can not bull- 
leaping be understood as a recognition of the reality of that fearful force in human 
existence and, at the same time, be testimony to an endeavour to bring that force un- 
der control? Some rituals are efficacious; some are not. So too will the rituals dem- 
onstrate both success and failure as certain leapers negotiate a vault over a charging 
bull while others fail. There is insufficient evidence to postulate deliberate fail- 
ures — the sacrifice of a bull-leaper to the force of the bull — but recent archaeo- 
logical finds suggest that such an interpretation is not altogether out of the question. 

It is also possible that what was at first a ritual confrontation of man and the 
forces of nature became increasingly choreographed and formally skilled much as certain 
‘modern religious ceremonials have done. To this, too, could be added an element of the 
transformation of what had originally evolved as necessary for human survival in a cer- 
tain environment into a ritual celebration of the talents of those exceptionally skill- 
ed in this 'sport', as in the modern Olympic cross-country ski races. 

Control of the strength of the bull — an embodiment of the force of earthquake 
and storm both on land and sea — would call for practised athletic skill. At the same 
time, the young athletes trained themselves for ritual service on behalf of the entire 
community. An interaction of all aspects of cultural and social forms is more in accord 
with the mentality of the ancient world than is crisp division and classification; 
Crete appears to present no exception to this general rule. 
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In the latest Lem (9. 8{Oct.1984], 199-200) Professor D.F.S.Thomson published 
conjectures on Catullus 107.3 and 109.2 and asked for readers' responses. His sol- 
ution to the undoubted problem at 109.1-2 seems to me plausible enough. I wish to 
continue discussion of 107.3. 

quare hoe est gratwn nobis quoque cartus auro 
quod te restituis, Lesbia, mt cupido. 
quoque] -que hoe Statius: que est Haupt: quod Thomsen (cum est post auwro) 

I will not repeat Thomson's survey of past approaches to the problem: the text 
is corrupt and the conjectures of Statius and Haupt fail to stress nobte as one 
would expect. In addition the repetition of either oc or est makes the line strag- 
gle, for neither would be necessary or stressed. But quod carius auro est does not 
attract me (nor Professor Woodman, who alerted me to the flaw). It is rare in Latin 
(in any language, I fancy, in stylish writing) for a relative clause merely to add 
one adjective to another. There is a case in Catullus that at first sight looks a 
close parallel: Lesbia formosa est, quae eum pulcherrima tota est, ; 

tum omnibus una ommts surripuit Veneres. 86 .5-6 
formosa est is repeated from verse 1, as hoc est gratum is repeated from 107.2, and 
‘what follows explains why the word formosa is applicable in Lesbia's case. But the 
relative clause includes the pentameter as well — Lesbia is formosa because both 
pulcherrima and uenustissima, whereas in poem 107 it is the pentameter alone that 
explains hoe est gratun nobis. If Catullus wrote quod carius auro est, it was a very 
feeble piece of writing, for cartus auro amplifies gratwn and does not account for 
it. Why, I ask, should Catullus not have written as follows? 

quare hoe est gratum nobis, et cartus auro, 

quod te restituis, Lesbta, mt cupido. 

The corruption of et to que (a semantic substitution most likely to occur where 
et is postponed or where, as here, the final word of the first clause refers also to 
the second) is found at Tibullus 1.7.54 (recc. — Lenz), Propertius 2.2.6 (FLP), 2. 
30.21 (FLP). For the metrical expansion of que to quoque (countenanced, I presume, 
by everyone who writes que est or que hoc) cf. Tibullus 3.2.17 (quoque HP). quoque 
was used in repair work at Catullus 46.10 (R) and Tibullus 1.1.37 (Flor.); and has 
grown from que also at Catullus 31.13, although there the possibility that a supra- 
lineal o marked the vocative does complicate matters. 

I cannot give as neat a palaeographical account of my conjecture as Thomson 
gives of his, but the corruption I suppose is certainly possible, and the conjecture 
itself makes for a far more natural verse. 
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ROBERT PARKER(Oriel College, Oxford): A note on @dvoc, Suata and paoxo\Louoc 
LCM 9.9(Nov.1984), 138 


Several lexicographers report, under pooyoAtouata, that onuatver 6€ fh AEE 
val ta tote uneote énttiSdueva dnd tiv dw upda év taic tiv Seiiv Svolatc (Photius, 
the Suda, Hesychius = Aristophanes of Byzantium fr.LXXVII p.221 Nauck). Rohde no- 
ticed (Psyche* 1.322-6 = 582-6 of the E.T.) that the practice envisaged is that 
which Homer describes as duoSetetv; indeed émd tay dy shows that the interpret- 
ation of wooyoAtouata here has been influenced by the theory which derived GucSe- 
tetv from duoc, 'shoulder' (cf. Erbse on Schol. IZ.1.461b). The report is none the 
less not just a speculative construction; for an epigraphic instance of wacxoAtcua- 
wa used in just this way was published not long ago (Hesperta 39[1970], p.48, lines 
16-17: an Attic lex sacra perhaps of the 3rd century B.C.). 

We now know, therefore, that a rite similar to the Homeric duotetetv was still 
occasionally performed in later centuries (contrast e.g. Meuli, Gesamnelte Sehriften 
IT, 941). The new text also strengthens the ground for Rohde's argument that the 
wooyarAvoude inflicted on humans must, like the sacrifical form, have been a matter 
of cutting off pieces of flesh, and not of tearing away the arm at the pooxdAn (on 
this controversy see RE 14.2060-2, and references in Livrea's note on Apollonius 
Rhodius 4.477). And, most intriguingly, it raises the question of the relation be- 
tween the two uses of the term. If the sacral use were primary, there would be no 
difficulty, as murder is often described in poetry as a perverted sacrifice. But 
for a word originally applied to a brutal form of mutilation to enter the formal 
sacrificial vocabulary would be rather striking, given the euphemism that normally 
surrounds sacrifice, the insistence that Suota is not @dvoc (cf. J.-P.Vernant in 
Entretiens Hardt 27, 1-21). The most satisfactory explanation of the term to date 
starts from the mutilation: the killer hung the severed parts under the yoox 
of the victim (Aristophanes of Byzantium, loc. cit., followed by Rohde). Animals 
as well as men have uooydAar, but I have no alternative hypothesis as to what po- 
oxoAtferv might originally have meant in a sacrificial context. Perhaps an ingen- 
jous reader of LCM can offer one. 
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Sestius ab indice Cn Nerto Pupinta de ambitu est postulatus. 

The tralatician comment, where there is one, on Pupinia is that the name of 
Nerius' tribe is inserted because he was a nonentity (How, Stockton, Shackleton 
Bailey ad loc., for example). This implies that there were other Nerii who were 
also informers and belonged to other tribes. If Nerius were a common name the as- 
sumption would be a fair one, but it is not. Broughton (MRR) knows of one, ident- 
fied by F.Miinzer (RE 17.1.39) with this man. Nerius otherwise seems an Umbrian 
praenomen, as in Dessau 5346, a proverbially tough moneylender as in Horace, Sat. 
2.3.69, or part of a college of magistrates in Capua (MUnzer, loc.cit.). It is 
thus very rare indeed. 

I should like to suggest that Nerius' tribe Pupinia is mentioned because the 
charge was electoral bribery and electoral bribes were distributed tribe by tribe. 
The organization of the comttta would dictate this, and the practice is supported 
by the evidence - Cicero's whole argument in pro Plancto 37ff. for example. 

The description index thus gains point also. indices, like divisores, will 
have had recognized functions in the bribery-system of the Republic: as the dtvt- 
sores divided out the money (Cicero, ad Att.1.16.12; Q.Cicero, Com.Pet.57; Sueto- 
nius, Augustus 3.1) given to a tribe among those entitled — or more probably 
those not entitled — to receive what was available for distribution. They will 
thus have been very well informed about who was active in seeking to bribe any 
given tribe. 

Pupinia is an interesting tribe from this point of view; one of the original 
17 rural tribes, it appears not to have embraced any town of importance, both Gabii 
and Tusculum falling outside the boundaries (L.R.Taylor, Voting Districts of the 
Roman Republic, 38). Its land was proverbially unfruitful (Valerius Maximus 4.4. 
4-5), hence presumably less thickly populated even than Gabii (on whose depopula- 
tion, Horace, Zp.1.11.7). Taylor knows of only two notable gentes associated with 
the tribe, and both are doubtful (194-5), and her maps of Italy include only Sas- 
sina, in Umbria, and Trebula, in Campania, as outlying centres. It may therefore 
have been one of the least populous tribes, and hence particularly susceptible to 
bribery, and to tempt those not entitled to vote in Pupinia to impersonate those 
who were, in order to share the money available. Nerius, if a Campanian, or an 
Umbrian, might well be defending his own interests in making it his business as 
an informer to see that non-Pupinians did not vote in the tribe. 
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Review: M.J.ALDEN(The Queen's University, Belfast) LCM set eas I 139-140 139 
C.Mee, Rhodes in the Bronze Age, Warminster (Wilts), Aris & Phillips, 1982. Pp.(v) 
+ 204. Paper, £25.00. ISBN 0 85668 143 1. 


Text, pp.1-92; notes pp.93-113; bibliography, pp.114-120; pottery catalogue, pp. 
(3), 204 perrery tables (8), pp.150-158; plates (41), pp.159-200; maps and plans 


This is the first comprehensive archaeological study of prehistoric Rhodes: 
it attempts to discuss all the Bronze Age sites in Rhodes, with a description, and 
where possible, a classification of all the finds. The accounts are more satisfac- 
tory for some sites than for others: the nature of some early excavations and their 
publications often leaves Mee with very little to say, because the information has 
been lost. He has been meticulous in his attempts to trace pots etc., which may 
have been sold to museum collections in the last century. One has a certain confi- 
dence in the identifications he is able to make (e.g. p.59, Lakkion, p.67, Vaty — 
Apsaktiras). This guide to Rhodes in the Bronze Age is not what one would recommend 
to the average holidaymaker in Rhodes, which is not to say that the work is not in- 
structive. F 

After a brief description of the geography and geology of Rhodes, the account 
of the sites begins, in the form of an anti-clockwise tour of the island, starting 
from Trianda. Mee implies (p.7) that Furumark's revision of Monaco's three phases 
for Trianda is correct, though care must be taken not to confuse phases of Trianda 
with the pottery phases represented in them. The discussion of each site is divided 
into pottery phases, though information on some sites may be so scanty that there 
is little to divide. 

The discussion of the tombs excavated on Moschou Vunara(by Biliotti, 1868-1871: 
Old Tombs) and Macra Vunara (by Maiuri in 1914 and 1921: New Tombs) at Ialysos forms 
a large part of the text (pp.8-46). All vessels in each pottery phase are meticul- 
ously numbered and classified according to their shape and motif in Furumark. The 
tables (e.g. p.12) make clear to which tomb each vessel is assigned, but not to 
which burial within the tomb, Sometimes the state of a tomb, which may have been 
subjected to radical 'clear-outs', makes it impossible to tell to which of the bur- 
ials in a tomb grave-goods belong, or excavators may have neglected to supply suf- 
ficient information. Other finds are carefully described and, where possible, class- 
ified: for example, swords are classified according to Sandars' system. It is only 
in the first period, LHIIB-IIIA] that Trianda and lalysos appear to overlap (p.10): 
much of the pottery in Trianda IIB is Mycenaean IIA, IIB, IIIAl. However, the links 
between Trianda and Ialysos are not entirely clear. 

LHIITIA2 pottery at Ialysos is discussed as a whole (pp.12-20), and not divided 
into early and late. Clay analysis seems to prove that many of the vessels thought 
to have been favourite shapes for manufacture in Rhodes are nearly always imported 
from the Peloponnese: this includes stirrup jars (p.14) and piriform jars. It is 
to LHIIIA2 that Mee assigns two Cypriot burials (p.22) which he thinks are those of 
visitors to the island who died suddenly there. 4 

The section on LHIIIC (pp.27-46) at Ialysos is of particular importance. Cre- 
mation burials are discussed (pp.27-28) and Cavanagh's suggestion (W.Cavanagh, 4ttic 
Burtal Customs ca. 2000-700 B.C., Diss.London 1977, pp.170-177, 216-225, 240-243) 
is mentioned, that remains were cremated when the tomb was opened for the ‘second 
funeral', and that cremation may have been performed if, for example, not all the 
flesh had gone from the bones. Other explanations would probably mean that members 
of the same 'family' were buried differently, which is always possible, but would 
require further explanation. The re-use of tombs in LHIIIC is also mentioned (pp. 
28-29): many of the apparently LHIIIC tombs on Moschou Vunara may have been built 
earlier, but cleared before their use in LHIIIC. 

The passage on LHIIIC in the cemeteries at Ialysos is a very valuable account 
of a IIIC deposit, which makes careful use of the work of Furumark, Rutter, and 
French, and compares the LHIIIC material at Ialysos with Iakovides' sequence for 
Perati. The only drawback is that it is not illustrated as fully as it might be 
(references to illustrations are always given), presumably to avoid dramatically 
increasing the price of the book. There is a useful discussion (pp.32-34) of the 
development of the octopus stirrup jar in Naxos, Rhodes, Perati, Cos, and Crete, 
and the Ialysos octopuses are well illustrated (pls.26-28). If it ever becomes 
possible to make a definitive study of LHIIIC pottery, it will have to take serious 
account of this very professional treatment by Mee. 

The anti-clockwise tour of the island is considerably accelerated after the 
account of Ialysos, and pp.47-77 describe a list of sites for which information is 
at present only fragmentary. Nevertheless, as much information as possible is given. 

The conclusions deal separately with each period of the Bronze Age. Mee reach- 
es no conclusions on the Early Bronze Age in Rhodes, pointing out (p.79) that the 
evidence for settlement is so far thin, but that excavations in Rhodes have not ex- 
actly concentrated on the period. This is sensible: the Cyclades used to be thought 
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empty of Neolithic settlement until the excavations on Saliagos (J.D.Evans & Colin 
Renfrew, Excavations at Saliagos, London, Thames & Hudson, 1968). Minoan settlement 
in pre-existing Middle Bronze Age communities in Rhodes points to a system of trad- 
ing stations as at other sites, e.g. Iasos, Miletus, and Knidos, where the estab- 
lished communities were of Anatolian settlers (p.80). 

Mee considers (p.21) that we are not in a proper position to draw definite con- 
clusions about the Late Bronze Age in Rhodes, since we know virtually nothing of the 
settlement sites to which the many cemeteries belonged. He suggests that the contin- 
ued contact between Crete and the Minoan settlement at Trianda in LMIA implies a 
trade link. Trianda II has LHIIB-IIAl pottery as well as LMIB-IIA] imports, and by 
this stage, the tombs at nearby Ialysos were in use by Mycenaeans. The pottery in 
the tombs has a high proportion of imports from the Argolid, and Mee suggests that 
the settlers were from the Argolid (p.82). He thinks that the motive for Mycenaean 
settlement in Rhodes was trade: their early settlements are in the north-west of 
the island, by the Marmaris channel. The Mycenaeans appear at first to have settled 
in places colonized by the Minoans, and to have expanded later: at first Minoans 
and Mycenaeans co-existed (p.81). Mee wisely refrains from attempting to explain 
from present evidence why Trianda was abandoned. 

LHIIIA2 is regarded as a period of considerable expansion from the original 
settlements in the west and south (p.83). Mee raises the question whether or not we 
are right to assume that the Late Bronze Age settlers came from Greece: they could 
have come from elsewhere, and taken on a Mycenaean character. Even though the burial 
customs appear Mycenaean, we have too little evidence to be certain (p.84). The 
links with the Peloponnese seem to have continued in LHIIIA2, and imported Pelopon- 
nesian pottery is frequent, as at Tell-el-Amarna and other sites in the eastern 
Mediterranean (p.86). Mee suggests (p.85) that Rhodes may have acted as a ‘stopover 
port' for shipping carrying copper and tin from the eastern Mediterranean to the 
Peloponnese. However, since the favourite vase types of the Rhodians also appear in 
the chamber tomb cemetery at Mlusgebi on the Turkish coast, he suggests contacts 
also between that area and Rhodes (p.86). 

LHIIB appears to have been a period of decline. The evidence is mainly from 
cemeteries: the reviewer found the same thing in the case of cemetery evidence in 
the Argolid. Ialysos seems to have been less prosperous in LHIIIB. Mee detects a 
stagnation in the development of pottery in LHIIIB: he attributes this to a decline 
in the influence of the Peloponnese. He suggests that there may have been destruc- 
tion of certain sites in Rhodes (e.g. Ialysos), but admits that the evidence is 
circumstantial (p.88). 

_ LHIIIC is found to be the most interesting period in the prehistory of Rhodes. 
The burials in the re-used tombs are thought to be those of newcomers from, Mee 
suggests, the Argolid, for he detects the influence of the Argolid in the earliest 
LHIIIC pottery from Ialysos. He finds in LHIIIC a split between the north of the 
island, which appears in LHIIIC to have more in common with Perati, and the south 
of the island, where the development of the pottery appears more continuous. 

One cannot help thinking that the ‘fragmentary figure ... in a pose reminis- 
cent of the master of animals' between two plastic bull protomes on a basket vase 
from Lardos does not afford us 'a rare glimpse of the religious beliefs of prehis- 
toric Rhodes' (p.73). We may perhaps infer that it was used for some religious 
purpose, but the vessel will not give us even a glimpse of the religious beliefs 
of those who used it. 

The book is hardly intended for bed-time reading, but the wit of the author 
enlivens many passages which could otherwise be rather sober. He speaks of ‘plaques 
on each of which is embossed a rather supercilious recumbent winged sphinx’ (p.21), 
‘some cleavers ... [which] ... if used for shaving would have occasioned serious 
facial injuries’ (p.21), ‘arthritic whorl shells’ (p.62), and even wonders ‘could 
FS155 represent the arrival of real ale among the Mycenaeans?' (p.39). His passion 
for qualification sometimes plays havoc with his syntax: ‘Not that Rutter’s pha- 
sing can be satisfactorily applied at Ialysos given the marked difference between 
cemetery and settlement pottery and the existence of local styles in the IIIC 
period.' (p.29). That said, his style is generally pleasant, unpretentious, and 
free from jargon. 

The book is typed and reproduced on good quality paper. Right-hand margins are 
not justified, but the pages still manage to look attractive. There are forty-one 
plates, mostly line drawings of pottery, for which the author acknowledges the 
help of his wife. Some of the plates are photographs, of reasonable quality, on 
matt paper. It is frequently necessary to keep the book open in several places at 
once, but that is only a minor irritation. Mis-prints occur, but the reviewer 
oe only four, and that does not seem an unreasonable number in a book of this 

ength. 

The book will be useful to pre-historians, and anyone who wants to acquire a 
proper understanding of LHIIIC will need to read it as part of the process. 
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At present the study of Greek religion is very much a growth industry. New 
evidence, new methodologies and the work of one titanic individual have contri- 
buted to the new enthusiasm. The subject has a special appeal in that it lends it- 
self to modern anthropological approaches and to structuralist interpretations. 
Much of the most influential and stimulating work in the field emanates from the 
continent, but the contributions of English-speaking scholars have not been negli- 
gible. Even so, such contributions have tended to appear in article form, and it 
is therefore a pleasure to welcome a large book written in English and dealing 
with a central topic in Greek religion (equally welcome is M.L.West's The Orphie 
Poems, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1983, which appeared shortly after P.'s book: Bur- 
kert's seminal Homo Necans has now been translated into English, U. 

Robert Parker's Miasma is @ considerable achievement. ‘Developed’ from an Oxford 
doctoral dissertation it represents the first systematic investigation in English 
of the concept of pollution and the methods used for avoiding or removing it in 
ancient Greece. P. combines an impressive command of the evidence — his knowledge 
of the secondary literature is dauntingly up-to-date — with philological expert- 
ise and an ability judiciously to exploit the methodology of anthropologists. His 
use of Mary Douglas' now classic Purity and Danger is particularly effective. 

The book can expect a wide readership. Historians of society and interpreters 
of Greek literature will ignore it at their peril. Much of what P. says is of 
prime importance for the student of tragedy. He demonstrates that easy answers are 
not to hand regarding what Sophocles thought or Sophocles' audience thought about 
any given act or condition involving pollution. Things are much more complicated 
than critics have made out. Different views may be aired on different occasions to 
suit dramaturgical or rhetorical requirements. Also the social historian must be 
extremely careful when approaching the evidence of tragedy. P. shows that there 
are occasions when it is reasonable to believe that tragedy is reflecting a view 
peculiar to its genre and distinct from the one most people living in 5th century 
Athens would have held. In general, P. is very careful to distinguish literature 
from life and, whenever possible, to start from documentary evidence rather than 
attempt to reconstruct religious code from manifestations in literature. 

P. makes several important contributions to the study of sacral vocabulary: 
e.g. in the comments on pp.5f. on the relationship between agos and miasma and on 
pp.147f. on the semantic field of hagnos. Over eighty Greek words are indexed. It 
is a pity he has not thought fit to publish in some form the more extended treat- 
ment of hagnos found in his dissertation. Some detailed and technical questions 
are relegated to appendices of which there are eight. Of particular help is appen- 
on a useful checklist of all myths involving exile and purification of the 
killer. 

Readers will find the general trend of explanation of religious practice and 
belief put forward by P. somewhat different from what they would have found thirty 


or so years ago in works like E.R.Dodds’ justly famous The Greeks and the Irrational. 


Freud and the psyche take a back seat. Where Dodds and others tended to seek expla- 
nations that involved thinking in terms of neurosis or anxiety, P., following Mary 
Douglas, is much more inclined to assert the importance of the desire for order and 
for correct classification. P. is also against Dodds and (with due reservations) on 
the side of Hugh Lioyd-Jones on questions of change and continuity in early Greek 
religion (see The Justice of Zeus passim — now reissued, 1983, equipped with a 
splendidly polemical epilogue which is ‘designed to do for the book's many hostile 
critics what the army of Israel has at the time of writing just done for the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization'). P. can often point to rash interpretations of scho- 
lars who cannot view the evidence except in terms of development or innovation. 
Note particularly his warning (p.15) against basing hypotheses of cultural change 
upon works written in different centuries and belonging to different genres. 

I have one criticism to make, a minor and perhaps a petty one. It applies to 
an increasing number of scholarly works written about the ancient world. While it 
is all to the good that we should make our wares available to scholars working in 
other disciplines or to the intelligent layman, by writing in such a way that our 
arguments and presentation of evidence can be followed by those who do not know 
the ancient languages, such a desire to communicate can be taken a little too far. 
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Classicists, indeed, inured to constant reminders that they have much to learn 

from other disciplines, and accustomed to harangues chiding their failure to listen 
to practitioners of those disciplines, could with fairness point out that practi - 
tioners of other disciplines might well have something to learn from a work like 
P.'s about organization and control of evidence, and about scrupulosity of argument. 
But the primary readership for a learned work such as this must surely consist of 
persons who have some knowledge of Greek. Such a reader is on occasion unkindly 
treated, even tortured, by having a translation set before him rather than the ori- 
ginal. I think for example of the Orestes-quotation on p.111 and the failure on p. 
223 to name the Greek title of Sophron's mime ‘women ...'. The extreme instance is 
found in the valuable second appendix, which contains a full commentary on the 
great Cyrenaean cathartic law, with many new interpretations and textual suggestions. 
No text is printed, only a translation. Sending the reader off to Buck, SEG or 
Sokolowski is hardly cricket} especially since P. is constructing his own text. 

I end with a few points of detail interspersed with some of P.'s thought- 
provoking obiter dicta. These latter are introduced not only to draw attention to 
them, but also in the hope of giving the reader some further notion of the kind of 
topics dealt with by P.. 

Pp.3f.: on non-technical wiapde see also Wankel on Demosthenes 18.93. A nice ex- 
ample of the purely abusive use is now to be found in Getas' remark at Menander 
Mis. A 97 uropdv Td @OAov, the @OAov in question being, needless to say, the female 


one. 

Pp.5-10: the upshot of P.'s discussion of the relationship between ptacua and cyoc 
is that, whereas not all miasmata are age, every agos is probably a miasma. Further, 
‘to mtasma gods seem irrelevant; it is a dangerous dirtiness that individuals rub 
off on one another like a physical trait. Agos by contrast has its source in a 
sacrilegious act and the enages, as the attached genitive suggests, is in the grip 
of an avenging power'. However, ‘it is extraordinarily hard to draw lines of demar- 
cation between pollution and the consequences of divine anger’. 

P.11: 'a Greek would be puzzled by the suggestion that there is anything impure 
about the sacred or vice versa' (appendix one deals further with the question of 
whether the Greeks had a word for the concept of taboo). 

P.14: 'the gods of 01d Comedy are decent sorts, who do their best to keep erring 
humans on the right track ... . This is a world against which no grandiose resent- 
ment is possible’ (hence the absurdity noted by P. when comic characters behave as 
if they were taking part in a tragedy. This is taken over into New Comedy: note how 
Nikeratos reacts to domestic disaster in Menander's Samia). 

P.49; pregnant women, P. finds, are not per se polluting. 

Pp.58f.: P. rejects medical materialism as an explanation of purificatory rules re- 
lating to birth and death, and points rather to the fact that both processes entail 
rites of passage. 

P.93: P. points out that the evidence for ‘virgin priestesses for life’ is hard to 
find. 

Pp.99f., p.99 n.101: P., I believe, ought to have distinguished more rigorously be- 
tween ‘cunnilingus’ and fellatio. Both may be found disgusting by poets and orators 
— often no doubt the disgust being somewhat factitious — but a man practising 
fellatio is especially liable to evoke contempt since he is placing himself in a 
subordinate, humiliating role. 

P.108: 'Makaria' in Heraelidae is not Iolaos' daughter. 

P.131 n.102: Lloyd-Jones' discussion of purifications in early epic is subjected to 
criticism. 

P.134: 'the celebrated silence Cof Homer with regard to the purification of those 
who have incurred blood-guilt], therefore, reduces itself almost entirely to the 
matter of the actual rite of purification’. 

P.192 n.9: on Bouzygean curses I miss a reference to Bernays. 

P.227 n.114: 'ratichern' should be 'réuchern' (et sim. alibt). 

P.309: in the important final chapter good remarks are to be found attacking the 
school of thought which sees Greek moral beliefs and religious observance and, 
above all, Greek tragedy as ‘desperately alien’. 

P.313 n.24: at Euripides #ipp.606, Hippolytos' fear of contact is motivated by the 
desire not to be coerced into accepting a supplication. 
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L. has tried to repeat the formula, and to emulate the success, of his Viol- 
ence tn Republican Rome (Oxford U.P. 1968). The present book, confined to Greece 
despite its title, ranges wider, narrates more, and compares more. It should have 
equal value, but overall it fails to satisfy, and I am left asking questions which 
are not answered. . 

Granted, it has range and clarity. The presentation, wholly chronological bar 
the last two chapters, begins with a section on ‘the extent and function of violence 
within the more regular workings of society’ (14) and with comments on self-help, 
on the Bor/BonSetv/Bonépoustv nexus, and on the importance of the family group. Nar- 
rative sketches of known stase¢s, tyrannies and suppressions of revolution in archa- 
ic society comprise chapter 2, while chapter 3 takes the story down to 404 B.C., 
concentrating inevitably on the extent to which stas¢s in the 5th century became in- 
tertwined with the power politics of the major states. Chapter 4 narrates conflicts 
and revolutions in 5th century Athens in considerable detail, chapter 5 does the 
same for Syracuse from the 470s tij] Timoleon, and chapter 6 does the same for 4th 
century Greeks and the Aegean. Chapter 7 summarizes and comments on Aristotle's ap- 
proach to civil conflict, and chapter 8 tries to assess the role of stas¢s within 
the Greek polzs and the relative importance of its various imputed components — 
class struggles, conflict among dynatot or between foreign powers, or the constitu- 
tional tug-of-war. Four brief appendices sketch affairs in Herakleia and Thessaly, 
state L.'s position on cruces of 41] and 404 B.C., and outline objections to Eber- 
hard Ruschenbusch's Untersuchungen 2u Staat und Politik in Griechenland von 7.-4. 
Jhdt v.Chr. (Bamberg 1978). 

Objections obtrude, at several levels. Some concern format and presentation. 

Aimed as it clearly is at novices in Greek history, the book is heavily weighted 
towards narrative. Much of it is inevitably standard basic stuff, and some is valu- 
able (chapter 5 puts much well briefly), but even that can lack necessary nuances, 
as when tales of the rise of tyrants are told at Herodotean face value (36-37). 
The trouble is that L. has not really decided whether he is commenting on an outline 
narrative of Greek history or illustrating a cumulative argument with examples. That 
is a pity, for there is an argument, which surfaces in chapter 8 and deserves seri- 
ous attention. 

He argues against analysis in terms of classes (we could hardly be further away 
from the atmosphere of De Ste Croix's Class Struggle) and instead for the view that 
attempts to change the social structure by revolution were comparatively rare (82): 
stasts shows the continuance of the influence of dynatoz and the comparative non- 
involvement of the common people (199-200), not just in the archaic period (82) but 
in the 5th (119-120) and 4th centuries as well — with the crucial proviso that the 
rich tended to act as individuals or in small groups, not as a unified class. More- 
over, ‘the existence of a few hundred political exiles was always a threat to any 
but the most popular states' (226): the correlation between polis size and its sta- 
bility could indeed have been explored more thoroughly, for the liberations of Ath- 
ens in 403 and Thebes in 379 B.C. show what could be achieved even in the largest 
polets by tiny groups in societies where the state as such had little repressive 
power (chapter 1, 258). 

Unfortunately, the analysis is more or less left there, whereas it needed ex- 
tension in at least two directions. For one thing, the psychology and dynamics of 
such groups need clarifying, for al] the work of Sartori 1957 and Aurenche 1974. 
Age-bonding, sexual bonding, family or pseudo-family bonding, attitude reinforcement 
through the gymnasion or the symposion (on which see now O.Murray in Opuse.Ath. 15 
[1983], 195ff.), or the cohesion which such groups as the Sacred Band of Thebes 
aimed for, could all do with more illustration. Also it would be helpful, though de- 
pressing, to capture more of the atmosphere of meanmindedness, jealousy, suspicion, 
calculation, prejudices, and boneheaded greed which permeated such groups. L. does 
open this door in exploring the motives of those concerned in the 411 coup at Athens 
(151-152), but it needs more illustrative quotation, not only of the more awful bits 
of Alkaios or Theognis or Pindar but also of documents illustrating the sub-political 
stage of such groups (Lysias 8; genre scenes of red-figure vases: even Andokides 1). 

For another thing, attitudes, value-systems and social institutions are indeed 
seen as important (222) and touched on spasmodically, as when (chapter 1) Homer and 
archaic law are used to show how far violence was institutionalized within archaic 
(and classical) society, but they need to be pushed much further. For example, the 
concepts of pledge (®worov) and seizure (oud) are sketched (18), but without ade- 
quate stress on the assumption underlying ouar, viz. that there was in Greek soci- 
eties no enforceable general prohibition against violence towards others: to refrain 
was either simply prudence (‘I/we shall suffer more than we gain') or because the 
envisaged target belonged to a group which enjoyed human or divine protection, such 
as fellow-citizens, beggars, or heralds (though see now, at stupendous length, the 
qualifications of B.Bravo, 'Sulan', in ASWP? 70[1980], 695-987). 
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Again, some theory of the development of legal process is needed, whether that 
of Steinwenter and Gernet or another, and we need clearer distinctions between vio- 
lence within a polity and violence between polities, since the ways of dealing with 
each came to differ sharply and helped to define the boundary between society-member 
and foreigner. I.e. the challenge is to trace the threshold of violence within a 
society, to account for the forms it takes, and to explain why it located itself 
where it did. Competitive values are clearly part of the explanation, but breaches 
of tut or acts of t@oic as flash-points of violence surface only briefly (76, 174). 
Relevant too is the question why conflict-resolution mechanisms could not work fast 
or effectively enough, but a satisfying answer would need much more about Apollo at 
Delphi, about laws, law-givers, law-enforcement, aisymnetai, and diallaktai, or a- 
bout the positive (i.e. stability-inducing) effects of Spartan or Athenian interven- 
tion in the affairs of their client-states, for it may well have been as such mecha- 
nisms decayed or aroused resentment that stasis increased (L. rightly notes [255] 
the provisions against subversion in treaties made from the 360s onwards). 

One last point has wider implications. L. shows awareness of the value of com- 
parative material (save that apart from a few excellent pages on Rome [70-75] he ad- 
duces individual customs instead of comparing whole systems, as proper method re- 
quires), but plainly sees little need to escape from the Greeks’ own terminology and 
systems of analysis (strikingly in chapter 7, which is pure potted Poltttes). Yet 
even novices not only need, and respond to, a wider range of analytical terms than 
‘oligarchs', 'democrats', ‘dynatot' and ‘groups’, but in particular, having at least 
some awareness of the French, Russian, Cuban or Iranian revolutions, will need to 
know if among the phenomena L. describes there was anything really comparable (and 
if not, why not), What, that is, is needed before adolescent shenanigans 4 la Alki- 
biades become stasts, or before stasis becomes epanastasis? ; 

How, in sum, do we define a revolution? As ‘a violent transfer of Sale and 
property' (Syme)? But that will not do for the non-events of 1688 and 1/76, perhans 
not even for Octavian's optimus status. Permanent shifts in dominant ideology (if 
that phrase has survived the strictures of N.Abercrombie, S.Hill and B.S.Turner, 

The dominant ideology thesis, London, G.Allen & Unwin, 1980), in the dominant mode 
of military power, in property-owning, in productive relationships, in the member - 
ship of the governing elite, and in the institutional locus of power may all be nec- 
essary. 

If so, to look at archaic and classical Greek history as a whole (as L. rightly 
does) is to see much small-scale Brownian motion (some of it very vicious and bloody, 
as at Corinth in 393 or Argos in 370 B.C.) but precious little which is genuinely re- 
volutionary: such societal change as there is occurs far more by evolution and acqui- 
escence. Yet our mostly conservative sources reveal deep-rooted anxiety — or perhaps 
paranoia. The paradox needs explanation. As a working hypothesis we may say that sta- 
bility was the stability partly of productive and property-owning relationships, 
which stayed much the same (especially in the dominant agrarian sector) in the ab- 
sence of dramatic shifts in technology; partly of institutions (the leader/council/ 
assembly tripod, however much weight might shift from one foot to another); partly 
of strong expectations among a conservative peasantry that things should continue 
war tT md&tova no matter what innovating, rapacious, and ambitious aristocrats might 
hanker after; and perhaps partly it was also (as Lin Foxhall suggests to me) the sta- 
bility of societies and polities which were much looser and more adaptable structures 
in practice than in oligarchic theory — patterns in topological space, as it were, 
rather than rigid scaffoldings 4 la Republic. 

As for the anxiety, the precariousness of the dynasteia which most dynatoz were 
able to wield (in the absence of conventions of primogeniture able to cancel out a 
diffusion of property power among sibling heirs) helps to explain it, but a more 
powerful reason is visible in the political theorists’ assumption that a given poli- 
ty could not be value-neutral (i.e. able to accomodate a wide range of power~ 
distributions, in the way that we fondly imagine the ‘bourgeois state’ can do), but 
could (and must) be so fashioned as to reflect, to reinforce, and to create a parti- 
cular distribution of power, of values, and of individual psychologies. Republic 8. 
555bff. is probably the extreme formulation, but equally significant is Aristotle's 
view that "that which is genuinely and not just nominally called a state must con- 
cern itself with virtue. Otherwise the association is a mere military alliance, dif- 
fering only in location and restricted territorial extent from an alliance whose 
parties are at a distance from each other; and under such conditions law becomes a 
mere agreement, or, as Lycophron the sophist put it, 'a mutual guarantor of justice’, 
but quite unable to make citizens good and just” (Politics 3.1280b7-12, tr. Sinclair 
and Saunders). One sees how hard it must have been to distinguish conceptually or 
practically between a general-election-style change of governmental direction and a 
constitutional new deal. Government by mass meeting does have its drawbacks. 

L.'s book thus provokes major questions and re-considerations, for which I am 
most cordially grateful to him. No doubt he and others may disagree with me; may the 
debate continue. 
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